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Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  New  Orleans  Nicaragua 
Canal  Convention: — The  fundamental  idea  of  government  implies  the 
supreme  duty  of  self-preservation.  A  polity  that  does  not  provide  for  the 
security  of  its  subjects  justly  forfeits  their  allegiance.  A  disposition  to 
settle  international  controversies  by  arbitration  is  one  of  the  grandest 
features  of  modern  civilization.  But  the  era  of  universal  and  perpetual 
peace  has  not  yet  arrived.  Wars  are  inevitable,  and  the  combatant  who 
enters  the  conflict  without  adequate  equipment  will  too  late  regret  his 
disastrous  neglect  of  preparation.  The  defenselessness  of  our  Pacific  Coast 
excites  alarm.  Separated  by  mountain  barriers  and  long  distances  from 
the  main  body  of  the  American  people,  our  western  frontier  is  peculiarly 
exposed  to  attack.  Foreign  warships,  anticipating  a  resor t  to  arms,  could 
sail  into  Pacific  waters,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  long  before 
the  possible  arrival  of  our  own  fleet,  ravage  a  coast  powerless  to  repel  their 
assaults.  The  guns  of  European  men-of-war  could  in  a  few  hours  effect 
the  destruction,  or  compel  the  ransom,  of  valúes  far  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  At  present,  the  shortest  distance  by  sea  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  is  five  times  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  duration  of  so  long  a  voy  age  would  preelude  prompt  assistance  or  rapid 
concentration.  A  failure  of  our  National  Government  adequately  to  defend 
the  people  on  our  Pacific  borders  might  awaken  popular  discontents  that 
would  seriously  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  Even  so  loyal  and 
patriotic  a  population  would  justly  feel  impatient  of  any  unnecessary  perils 
to  which  the  inertness  of  the  Government  might  expose  it.  As  the  security 
of  our  coast  largely  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  navy,  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would  afford  the  best  means  of  protecting  our 
Pacific  States.  Through  such  a  water way,  our  war  vessels  could  hasten 
wherever  danger  threatened.  Its  benefits  would  strengthen  the  loyalty  of 
our  Pacific  States  by  the  inspirations  of  a  grateful  patriotism,  and  by  the 
attachments  of  self-interest.  If  there  were  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the 
canal,  it  would  be  a  wise  and  economic  act  for  our  Government  to  build  it 
as  a  means  of  national  defense.  In  the  event  of  a  foreign  war,  the  canal 
might  save  the  cost  of  its  construction  in  a  single  monch.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  required  to  build  the  canal.  It  is  only  asked,  under  safeguards 
that  seem  to  exempt  the  public  treasury  from  any  possibility  of  loss,  to 
guarantee  the  bonds  of  the  company  which  constructs  the  canal.  If,  in 
return  for  all  the  incalculable  advantages  of  such  a  watervvay,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  decline  to  assume  this  responsibility,  it  wonld  be  guilty  of 
indifference  to  a  great  opportunity  and  of  faithlessness  to  its  highest 
obligations. 

The  examples  of  Europe  are  instructive.  The  great  public  works  of 


France  and  Germany  show  how  promptly  these  coun tries  have  responded 
to  the  needs  of  self  defense  and  internal  impro  vement.  These  nations  have 
seldom  permitted  considerations  of  cost  to  thwart  enterprises  essential  to 
their  safety  or  prosperity. 

But  England  shows  the  finest  examples  of  executive  sagacity  in  the 
construction  of  public  works.  Throughout  the  history  of  modern  England, 
the  foresight  with  which  British  statesmanship  has  provided  for  the  defense 
of  the  realm  is  briliiantly  conspicuous.  In  times  of  peace,  England  has 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  in  preparation  for  the  emergencies  of  war.  In 
every  land  ower  which  its  imperial  sway  extends,  it  has  erected  works  of 
Román  solidity  for  the  maintenance  of  its  rights  or  the  promotion  of  its 
industries.  It  was  not  the  imminence,  but  the  possibility,  of  war  that  in- 
duced  England  to  acquire  a  control  of  the  Suez  Canal.  By  its  purchase 
Great  Britain  secured,  through  a  foreign  land,  the  shortest  shipway  to  its 
East  Indian  possessions.  By  such  a  bold  and  far-sighted  policy,  England 
has  become  the  most  powerful  country  in  Europe.  Its  known  ability  to 
defend  its  rights  tends  to  prevent  their  violation.  If  prudence  can  not 
always  restrain  wrongs,  it  can  at  all  events  provide  the  means  for  their 
effective  redress. 

Fortunately  the  geographical  position  of  America  renders  it  unneces- 
sary  for  the  United  States  to  rival  Great  Britain  in  the  lavishness  of  its 
military  expenditures.  But  the  English  example  of  alert  and  cautious 
forecast  is  worthy  of  American  emulation.  The  acquisition  of  the  Suez 
Canal  by  the  British  Government  is  a  precedent  which  the  United  States 
can  not  safely  decline  to  follow.  A  similarity  of  conditions  justifies  a  uni- 
formity  of  action.  But  stronger  reasons  urge  the  United  States  to  promote 
the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  than  those  which  led  England  to 
purchase  the  Suez  Canal .  Harm  done  to  India  would  less  seriously  affect 
the  welfare  of  England  than  an  injury  inflicted  upon  our  Pacific  coast 
would  disturb  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  In  all  my  thoughts 
upon  this  important  theme,  the  argument  based  upon  the  obligations  of 
self-defense  stands  foremost.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  practical 
statesmanship  to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  the  enormous  losses 
which  modern  wars  inflict.  Immunity  from  a  blow  is  better  than  recoverv 
from  a  wound.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  would  enable  American  men-of-war 
to  render  their  most  effective  Service  in  protecting  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  enterprise  would  derive  important  incidental  advantages  from  the 
support  of  the  Government.  With  its  endorsement,  the  bonds  of  the 
company  would  sell  at  par  or  a  premium,  the  work  would  be  completed  in 
the  shortest  time  and  at  the  least  cost,  and  low  tolls  would  encourage  the 
interchanges  of  commerce.  But  the  refusal  of  the  Government’s  sanction 
would  subject  the  company  to  grave  embarrassments.  Capital  is  both 
timid  and  astute.  It  shrinks  from  risks  and  seeks  the  best  bargains. 
Possibly  the  bonds  might  not  bring  more  than  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Then 
the  expense  of  the  canal  would  be  doubled,  the  construction  would  be 
delayed  by  the  want  of  funds,  and  the  profits  on  invested  capital  would  be 
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reduced  by  high  rates  of  transit.  Even  then,  after  all  this  unnecessa  ry 
outlay,  if  any  foreign  power  should  infringe  the  rights  of  the  company,  an 
indignant  public  sentiment  would  compel  the  Government  to  defend  them. 
This  vindication  might  cost  a  large  expenditure  of  blood  and  money.  It 
^  would  be  better  for  our  national  legislature  to  save  this  fourfold  and  un- 

needed  expense  by  assuming  at  the  outset  the  responsibilities  which  properly 
belong  to  the  Government.  If  England  can  afford  to  build  a  canal  thirty- 
g  five  miles  long,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,000,  for  the  solé  purpose  of  making 

Manchaster  a  port  of  entry ;  and  if  Germany  is  willing  to  spend  an  equal 
sum  for- the  sake  of  saving  its  navy  a  voyage  of  only  700  miles,  assuredly 
the  Government  of  the  richest  people  on  the  globe  ought  not,  when  not  a 
dollar  is  solicited,  to  refuse  its  sanction  to  an  undertaking  that  will  save 
distances  vastly  greater  and  promote  interests  incomparably  more 
momentous . 

But  an  agreeable  transition  from  the  dangers  of  war  to  the  victories  of 
peace  suggests  the  inquiry,  will  the  Nicauraga  Canal  prove  to  be  a  profit- 
able  investment  ?  The  experience  of  the  Egyptian  shipway  warrants  an 
affirmative  reply.  The  silt  of  soft  earth  and  the  drift  of  desert  sand  con- 
stantly  obstruct  the  Suez  Canal.  An  open  channel  implies  incessant  dredg- 
ing.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  cost  of  administration,  the  canal  has 
been  very  remunerative.  Its  stock  could  now  be  sold  for  five  times  as 
much  as  England  paid  for  it.  But  the  tonnage  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  one- 
eighth  less  than  that  which  passes  through  the  locks  of  Lake  Superior.  Is 
it  probable  that  the  inter-lake  freights  will  be  larger  than  the  inter-ocean 
cargoes  ?  If  the  business  of  the  Suez  Canal,  though  encumbered  with  bur- 
densome  expenses,  is  profitable,  will  not  the  larger  tonnage  of  a  canal  con- 
ducted  at  less  cost  for  repairs  be  still  more  lucrative  ?  The  commodities 
of  our  Pacific  States  are  already  enormous.  A  few  familiar  facts  will  illus- 
trate  their  magnitude.  California  alone  now  produces  4,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  and  230,000,000  pounds  of  fruit.  The  annual  commerce  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  $250,000,000.  The  north  Pacific  coast  yields  50,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  65,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  165,000,000  pounds  of  salmón.  The 
total  lumber  product  of  this  región  is  estimated  at  1,000,000,000,000  fe  r 
Such  a  magnitude  is  too  vast  for  the  imagination  to  grasp.  The  disappear- 
ance  of  the  forests  of  the  northeastern  and  northcentral  States  is  creating 
a  larger  demand  for  this  lumber.  The  rise  in  the  valué  of  this  one  product 
would,  if  there  were  a  cheap  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  amount  to 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  The  plenteous  harvests  which 
I  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Pacific  States  yield  far  exceed  the  wants  of  their 

sparse  population.  A  much  larger  portion  of  their  Staples  would  be  ex- 
ported  if  the  profits  were  not  consumed  by  high  rates  of  transportation. 
If  the  Nicaragua  Canal  were  built,  the  great  bulk  of  their  producís  would  be 
sent  to  market  by  the  cheaper  lsthmian  route.  The  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  now  more  than  $32,000,000,000  a  year,  and  above  three- 
quarters  of  this  vast  business  is  carried  on  by  rail.  As  shipments  by  sea  cost 
only  from  one-fifth  to  one-ninth  as  much  as  transportation  by  land,  it  is 
certain  that  the  bulky  commodities  of  the  trade  between  the  eastern  and 
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Pacific  States  would  be  carried  to  their  destinations  by  water.  An  economy 
in  carriage  would  divert  heavy  freights  from  rail  to  canal.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  enougfi  of  our  domestic  and  foreígn  commerce  would  avail 
itself  of  the  cheaper  transit  to  render  the  canal  a  paying  investment  from 
the  day  of  its  opening. 

Before  making  investments,  capitalists  contémplate  tlie  future  as  well  ^ 

as  the  present.  Their  forecasts  of  coming  development  are  not  the  idle 
reveries  of  unpractical  theorists,  but  the  sagacious  calculations  of  business  % 

men.  All  our  transcontinental  railroads  were  built  in  advance  of  existing 
needs.  They  were  intended  to  create  the  traffic  which  they  were  to  bear, 
and  grandly  have  they  fulfilled  their  mission.  The  matchless  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  is  largely  due  to  the  enterprise  which  anticipated  future 
wants.  The  nations  whose  commerce  tra verses  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  have 
reached  their  maturity.  Their  present  growth  in  population  and  wealth 
is  relatively  slow.  No  greater  demands  of  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
and  no  larger  supplies  of  newly  developed  resources  will  expand  the  ex- 
changes  of  the  Suez  Canal.  But  American  conditions  are  widely  different. 

In  North  America,  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  is  less  than 
one-seventh  of  the  European  average,  and  there  are  vast  areas  rich  in  un- 
developed  resources.  By  native  and  foreign  accessions,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  growing  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  Soon  our 
62,000,000  will  have  increased  to  100,000,000.  The  inventive  genius  of  our 
countrymen  in  subduing  to  their  Service  the  mighty  forces  of  nature  and 
their  ingenuity  in  devising  machines  that  seem  instinct  with  intelligent 
skill  are  multiplying  the  conveniences  of  civilization  and  the  products  of 
commerce.  The  South  Pacific  States  will  soon  feel  the  impulses  of  their 
public  improvements.  The  opening  of  the  Trans-Andean  Railroad  will 
date  an  era  of  greater  commercial  prosperity.  Railroads  are  the  pioneers 
of  progress.  They  are  now  entering  the  jealously  isolated  empires  of 
Japan,  China,  and  eastern  Russia.  If  they  penétrate  into  the  interior 
and  diverge  throughout  these  realms,  they  will  quicken  the  lethargy  of 
ages  and  open  inimitable  markets  to  foreign  trade.  In  the  United  States, 
the  individual  consumption  of  merchantable  goods  is  ten  times  as  much  as 
it  is  in  the  far  east.  The  creation  of  civilized  wants  among  the  popula- 
tions  of  the  Orient  will  cause  a  large  demand  for  American  manufactures. 

Even  now  our  country  produces  many  commodities  in  excess  of  its  own 
requirements.  The  surplus  can  find  a  profitable  sale  only  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  In  the  near  future,  American  enterprise  will  have  to  explore  the 
whole  earth  in  quest  of  markets  for  its  merchandise.  In  the  coming  time, 
the  greater  wants  and  products  of  a  denser  population,  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  our  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  larger  dealings 
with  the  peoples  of  South  America  and  the  Orient,  that  growth  of  new  in¬ 
dustries  and  those  unimagined  exchanges  which  cheaper  facilities  for 
international  intercourse  always  create,  will  cause  a  vast  flood  of  com¬ 
merce  to  pour  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Probabilities  that  border 
upon  certainties  are  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  practical  men.  Capi¬ 
talists  who  ignore  the  commercial  expansión  of  the  twentieth  century  di§- 
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regará  some  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  an  investment  in  the  Nicaragua 
Canal. 

For  a  waterway  so  essential  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  nature 
seems  to  have  made  special  provisión.  Her  repentance  for  not  having  bi- 
sected  the  western  hemisphere  into  islands  is  shown  by  an  apparent  effort 
to  rectify  the  mistake.  An  inter-oceanic  canal  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  is  obviously  impossible.  It  is  therefore  fortúnate  for  this 
country  that  the  nearest  route  is  incomparably  the  best.  Its  rare  combina- 
tion  of  advantages  precluded  any  hesitancy  in  selection.  If  the  massive 
ranges  which  stretch  from  one  end  of  the  western  hemisphere  to  the  other 
had  maintained  their  average  height  through  Central  America,  a  canal 
would  be  impossible.  But,  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  needed,  there  occurs 
the  lowest  depression  which  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
these  mountain  barriers.  In  the  heart  of  the  pass,  there  is  a  lake  with  an 
area  of  2,600  square  miles.  As  there  is  no  other  large  inland  body  of  water 
within  thousands  of  miles,  the  occurrence  of  a  lake  in  this  exact  spot  is  an 
unexpectedly  fortúnate  circumstance.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  canal. 
Without  it,  the  builders  would  have  to  encounter  such  obstacles  as  baffled 
the  French  engineers  at  Panama.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Chagres,  the  unre- 
strained  torrents  which  a  very  heavy  annual  rainfall  causes  would  destroy 
the  works.  But  the  storage  of  mountain  floods  in  a  vast  reservoir  would 
prevent  the  injury  which  a  sudden  outflow  might  inflict.  The  distance  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  from  the  western  coast  is  seventeen  miles.  If  its  waters 
emptied  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  if  there  were  no  natural  channel  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  canal  could  not  be  built,  for  the  cost  of  the  long 
excavation  on  the  eastern  side  would  prevent  any  possibility  of  profit. 
There  is  also  a  naval  advantage  in  the  nearness  of  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the 
Pacific  shore.  In  a  few  hours  af ter  its  departure  from  this  station,  our  fleet 
could  be  hastening  over  Pacific  waters  to  the  défense  of  our  less  protected 
coast.  In  war,  an  economy  of  minutes  is  sometimes  of  the  highest  moment. 

The  San  Juan,  which  is  the  solé  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  has  no  large 
tributarles.  If  the  lake  had  several  mouths,  or  the  river  had  many  afflu- 
ents,  or  there  were  great  inequalities  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  cost  of 
numerous  dams  and  locks  would  be  a  grave  objection  to  this  route.  But 
no  cause  for  such  an  objection  exists.  All  the  physical  conditions  are 
favorable.  Near  the  ends  of  the  canal  there  are  mountain  spurs,  where 
dams  can  be  built  that  will  raise  the  waters  of  river,  lake,  and  basins  to  a 
common  level  for  the  distance  of  153  miles.  This  is  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  extent  of  the  canal.  Of  a  total  length  of  170  miles  there  are 
less  than  twenty-seven  miles  of  excavation.  With  the  exception  of  some 
massive  embankments  and  heavy  rock  cuts,  the  work  of  construction  is 
surprisingly  light.  Unlike  the  Suez  Canal,  the  banks  of  the  Nicaragua 
shipway  will  be  mostly  high  and  firm,  and  its  channel  so  broad  that  vessels 
can  sail  at  full  speed  and  pass  each  other  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
meet.  Unlike  the  Panama  waterway,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  have  a 
regular  supply  of  ten  times  as  much  water  as  its  Service  requires.  The 
eastern  locks  will  be  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  Their  dis- 
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tance  from  the  ocean  will  protect  them  from  the  guns  of  a  hostile  fleet. 
No  shot  from  men-of-war  at  Greytown  could  injure  these  costly  works. 

At  Panama  there  are  no  trade  winds.  If  the  French  canal  had  been 
completed,  sailing  vessels  could  have  reached  its  entrance  only  by  the  aid 
of  tug  boats.  So  great  an  inconvenience  would  have  seriously  impaired 
the  usefulneps  of  the  canal.  But  at  Greytown,  the  trade  winds  blow  con* 
stantly  with  a  velocity  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour.  They  not  only 
facilitate  the  approach  of  sail-bearing  ships,  but,  sweeping  through  the 
Nicaragua  Pass.  they  purify  the  air  and  impro  ve  the  healthfulness  of  the 
climate. 

Such  are  the  extrordinary  adaptations  of  the  Nicaragua  route  to  the 
constructive  and  commercial  requirements  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal. 

The  advantages  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  be  continental.  But  with 
the  single  exception  of  our  Pacific  coast,  no  section  of  the  United  States 
will  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  its  local  benefits  than  this  great  central  valley. 
The  Balize  is  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  nearer  Greytown  than  New 
York  is.  The  failure  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  avail 
themselves  of  so  great  an  opportunity  for  the  ¿romotion  of  their  com¬ 
mercial  interests  would  evince  a  culpable  want  of 1  enterprise. 

The  convenience  of  the  world’s  commerce  demands  a  shipway  across 
Central  America.  The  superiority  of  the  Nicaragua  route  and  the  golden 
rewards  that  await  the  builders  of  the  canal  will  not  permit  a  long  post- 
ponement  of  its  construction.  If  Americans  decline  to  build  the  water- 
course,  some  European  nation  will  surely  seize  the  opportunity  which  our 
countrymen  neglect.  But  a  foreign  possession  of  this  waterway  would  be 
fraught  with  grave  danger  to  this  country.  Not  long,  or  patiently,  would 
the  United  States  endure  so  imminent  a  peril.  The  necessities  of  public 
safety  would  compel  Americans  to  acquire  by  forcé  of  arms — if  otherwise 
unattainable — a  mastery  of  this  shipway.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
United  States  Government  promptly  to  accept  the  generous  concessions 
which  the  sister  republic  of  Nicaragua  has  proffered,  and  avoid  an  unneces- 
sary  effusion  of  blood  and  treasure. 

The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  will  effect  a  commercial  revo- 
lution.  Nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  there  a  possibility  of  any 
public  work  that  will  so  greatly  change  the  channels  of  trade. 

The  administration  which  consummates  this  grand  undertaking  will 
win  an  enduring  renown.  The  splendor  of  the  achievement  will  be  as 
imperishable  as  the  work  it  brightens. 

The  wondrous  inventions  and  public  improvements  of  the  present  age 
are  beneficent  factors  of  human  progress.  They  facilitate  a  rapid  diífusion 
of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  material  blessings  of  a  higher  civilization.  The 
strait  which  engineering  skill  will  channel  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
will  not  only  subserve  the  purposes  of  commerce,  but  will  also  increase  the 
intimacy  of  nations  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  universal  peace. 

The  discoverer  of  the  new  world  sought  in  vain  for  a  passage  to  the 
Orient.  The  dream  of  Columbus  will  owe  its  destined  fulfilment  to  the 
enterprise  of  Americans. 
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